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Ratiſbon, Fuly 4. 1743. 

STR, * a 
F ve at Ratiſbon be nearer the Scene of War, you 
at the Hague are certainly much nearer that of 

Politicks, and conſequently better able to in- 

form us on the Banks of the Danube, of the Con- 
duct of the active Courts of Europe, than we can poſ- 
ſibly be to give you in Holland, any new Lights on 
ſo trite a Subject: But ſince you inſiſt I ſhould blend 
my Thoughts of the political Conduct of the Imperial 
and Auſtrian Auxiliaries, with what I may think of 
that of their Generals in the Field, I ſhall endeavour 
to obey you at the Hazard of expoſing my Ignorance z 
for I had much rather be thought a weak Stateſman 
than a lukewarm Friend. * 

When J fay I hazard the expoſing my Ignorance in 
complying with your Deſire, I would have it under- 
ſtood, that I mean in expreſſing myſelf diſtinctly 
and clearly; for as for Matter and Obſervation, 1 
pretend to no more than ecchoing to you the Senſe 
of all the publick Miniſters here. The Commotions 
at our Door, and the unſettled State of the Empire 
in general, leave us but too much Room for Specula- 
tion, the Offspring of Leiſure, of which we, who 
compoſe the Diet, have had more than we deſired ever 
fince the Election of the Head of this mighty Body. 

The Germenick is moſt certainly a powerful or 
mighty Body, taken collectively; but paſt, and par- 
ticularly preſent e may convince us, that it 

2 may . 


may be debilitated fo as to * 4 Laws from an in- 
ferior Power. This muſt proceed from Defects in 
the original Conſtitution of the Empire, among which 
that of veſting, or rather permitting many of its 
Members to enjoy abſolute Sovereignty, is not the 
leaſt. All the Advantages gained of the Empire by 
its Neighbours, were owing to this Cauſe; ſo were all 
the Convulſions that have happened in its Bowels, 
not excepting the preſent deſtructive Broils. f 
The Ambition of the Houſe of Bavaria and In- 
trigues of France, were alone inſufficient to kindle 
up ſuch a Flame as we have ſeen ſince the Death of 
Charles VI. if ſome of the principal, I may ſay inde- 
pendent Members of this great Body, had not found, 
or thought to have found their Intereſt in the Diſ- 
cord and Confuſions of their Country. If Pr——a 
had been more dependent ; had ſhe been leſs abſolute, 
ſhe would have been in no Condition to give ſuch 
early Diſturbance to the Body of which ſhe was but 
a Part: And had I been kept in her original 
Subordination, her Ambition toextend her Limits and 
increaſe her Power, had not been ſo fatal to Europe 
in general, and Germany in particular, as it has been 
known to be ſince the laſt general Peace. 
If the Emperor Leopold had conſulted the Intereſt 
of the Empire ; nay, had he regarded that of his own 
Houſe, he had never conſented to an Increaſe of the 
Electoral Dignity. But why ſhall we wonder at the 
Errors of that weak Prince, when we reflect, that ſo 
conſummate a Stateſman as the late King, 
was no leſs fallible, in having been the Means of Leo- 
pold's acting fo impolitickly. 

The Annals of King Vm paint him both wiſe 
and valiant, they produce him as excelling in the Ca- 
binet and Field, I won't enter into a formal Diſ- 
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pute with the ** of a TOM who was, with- 


out any doubt, the luckieſt of his Time: For, with 
the Majority of Mankind, Lack includes not only 
Wiſdom and Valour, but all other Virtues and En- 
dowments. He might be a good Officer tho? unfor- 
tunate; and may be a good Stateſman tho? not infal- 
lible. That he was not infallible, is certain, fince it 
is now notorious, that he was overſeen in two of the 
moſt eſſential Actions of his Life; I mean the Par- 
tition Treaty, and the Elevation of the Houſe of 
H——r. By the firſt, he undeſignedly paved the 
Way of the Houſe of Bourbon to the Crown of Spain; 
and by the ſecond, as undeſignedly paved the Way 
for an Increaſe of the Power of France, a Decreaſe of 
that of the Houſe of Auſtria and Great Britain, and 
for weak' ning the Props that ſupport a Balance of 
Power in Europe, on which he ſeemed to fix his 
Views and Heart. | 
Tis thought that a pungent Regret for having 
been over-reached in the Partition Treaty, had ſhor- 
ten'd that Great Man's Days; but had he lived to 
ſee what has happened in conſequence of ſome other 
of his Meaſures, I don't think his Concern would 
have decreas'd. e 
Tis ſcarce doubtful that King intended 
an Increaſe of the Germanick Power, the better to 
curb the Ambition of France, when he projected the 
Settlement of the Crown he wore on a Prince of the 
Houſe of H——r; nor is it leſs dubious, notwith- 


ſtanding the 2 — of many Writers, that he 
a 


had the future Happineſs of his Subjects in View! 
But let us be allowed to ſay, that however that Great 
Man may have been inclined ; however he may have 
intended, it now appears but too evidently, that he 
might have taken other Steps, which would have 
1021 | con- 
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conducted with leſs Uncertainty to the glorious Ends 
which his Panegyriſts ſay he had in Vier. 

. * His Partizans may, if they pleaſe, inſiſt upon the 
Rectitude of his Meaſures ; but without refining on 
his Politicks, or fifting his Intentions, was it not ob- 
vious that a powerful Crown would inſpire a German 
Prince with Ambition, the which would naturally be 
attended with a ſtrong Deſire of enriching and cx- 
tending the Limits of his hereditary Dominions, and 
of acquiring Power, and' making a Figure in his na- 
tive Country? Was it not likewiſe evident, that all 
Acquiſitions to the Family-eſtate muſt be at the Ex- 
pence of the Crown entailed ; and that, as every Ac- 
quiſition of Power in Germany, muſt be in ſome mea- 


ſure at the Expence of the Houſe of Auſtria, all En- 


| t of Territory,. or Power on the Side of 
H——r, muſt not only weaken that Houſe, but raiſe 
ſuch a Spirit of Jealouſy and Suſpicion among the 
Members of the Germanick Body, as would anſwer 
the Views of France, and endanger the Balance of 
Power? 

Louis XIV. the moſt penetrating Prince of his 
Time, foreſaw the Conſequences, not only of the 
Partition, but of the Settlement of the B—h Crown, 
and far from obſtructing either, powerfully, tho? ſe- 
cretly, promoted the latter, and projected the for- 
mer. Nay, ſome go ſo far, as to impute the firſt 
' favourable Impreſſions concerning the Houſe of 
H, to the Policy of the Cabinet of Yerſailles: 
But be that as it will, I don't think that any thing 
of Conſequence has happened either in Germany or 
Britain, ſince the Acceſſion, but what might have 
been foreſeen when the Act of Settlement was under 
Conſideration. ; =_ 
-?Tis eaſy, you will ſay, to deduce Arguments 


from 
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from paſt Facts, and 161 to raiſe Objections 
to the Rectitude of paſt Conduct. But / pray, my 
dear Friend, can there be any Neceſſity for having 
Recourſe to the paſt, in order to judge of the Expe- 
diency of thoſe Meaſures we are examining ? The 
political Impropriety of the Partition Treaty, ſtares 
one full in the Face, (ſote aux yieux); nor need one 
be a Machiavel, to ſee that France would be courted 
by the new Family as ſoon as the Succeſſion ſhould 
take place, ſuch an Ally being neceffary to awe the 
Head of the Empire, who would not, without Jea- 
louſy, fee any conſiderable Enlargement of Power 
and Territory in the Empire by a Proteſtant E- 
lector. Alle 
- "Tis true, the Engliſh, who are painted by ſome; 
to be more wiſe than ſteady, concurred with their 
King; but was it out of Deference to his Judg- 
ment, or to acquire his Favour ? They are much be- 
lied, or many of them foreſaw what has happened 
ſince the Acceſſion, but the Influence of the Court 
— The Concurrence of that People is no Proof to me 
of the Rectitude of the Meaſure ; for I have obſerved 
them concurring ever ſince the Acceſſion, in many 
Meaſures that were certainly diſadyantageous to their 
Country, Tho' I mention the Engl; Nation in 
general, yet I mean their Repreſentatives in their 
Parliaments or Senates, who may be call'd the Na- 
tion without Impropriety, as they not only repreſent 
the whole People, but conclude them by their Acts. 
In what Light then will the Concurrence of that Na. 
tion appear, if we examine their Conduct fince the 
Death of the laſt Monarch of the Stuart Race? 

If the Situation of Europe, at the Death of Queen 
Anne, be duly conſidered, the Conduct of the Court 
of London, and Concurrence of the B=-b * 

| | w 
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| will be thought extremely myſterious, if not contra: 
dictory, to all who diſtinguiſh not the ſeparate Inte- 
reſts of Great Britain and Hanover. But with this 
Clue one may very fafely reckon upon arriving 
at the Port of true Knowledge. One may eaſily 
trace this favourite H Intereſt down from the 
Year 1714 to the y_ Hour. It appears not 
more evidently in the Purchaſe of Bremen and Ver. 
den, and the War with Sweden, to gratify and induce 
Denmark to part with her Conqueſts, than in the ſub- 
ſequent War with Ruſſia, to + Sweden to ratify 
the Sale. It does not appear leſs evidently in the 
unnatural Alliances contracted with France, than in 
the Slights and Indignities put _ the late Head 
of the Empire; nor was it more co . by the 
Neutrality of England and Hanover, during the late 
War, on — of the Election of Poland, than 
it is even now, when the Armies of England and Ha- 
noder are in the Heart of the Empire. 

J don't know how your Sages at the Hague had 
reaſoned on the March of thoſe Troops into Ger- 
many, but here, at Ratiſbon, we looked upon it as 
an undigeſted Meaſure, owing partly to Neceſſity, 
partly to an Over-cautiouſneis, or rather Over-ten- 

70 10 derneſs for the dear Ee, and partly to the Craft 
of the new Engliſb Miniſtry, and the falſe Ambition 
of a certain Pe, who would be thought a great 
Captain. The Clamour in England, on account of 
the Partiality of the Bargain for the Troops of 
Hr, and for that theſe German Mercenaries 
could not act againſt the Head of the Empire, made 
it neceſſary to march them ſomewhere out of the 
Netherlands, where the Dutch would very unwilling- 
ly ſee the War break out. To lay then the Cla- 

 mour of the Engliſb Nation, to give ſome Cee 
0 


of an Intention of ſup MN een of Hungary, 
and to give Eaſe, to the Scru bie A ch the Hoyer, it 
was neceſſary to march the Troo out of the Nether- 
lands ;, and: whither muſt th 0 ave gone, but croſs 
the Rhine, if it was intend they | Id ſerve for 
Parade only ? 

Here then appears very evidently the Neceſſity of 
marching the Troops out of the Netherlands; bur it 
ſeems no leſs evident, that by marching them crofs 
the Rhine, it was not intended to come to Blows with 
France. Nor does the late Action at Dettin en weaken 

poſition; or, if it ſhould, it would prove the 
es of the Queen of Hungary": s Auxiliaries to be 
as unſkilful as the Stateſmen of a certain powerful I- 
land were unfaithful to their own Country, in order 
to enlarge and enrich a foreign Territory, _ 

Was it not the particular Interęſt of this Territory 
which with-held the P Power and Reſentment of Eng- 
land, as ſoon as the ambitious Intentions of Pruſſia, 
Bavaria and France were made manifeſt? Was it 
not that particular Intereſt which produced the Neu- 
trality for , and the Vote of that Ke 
in favour of his preſent Imperial Majeſty? The 
Houſe of Auſtria was too great for r, though 
not for England; and therefore, though it was the 
Intereſt of that Crown, that the Imperial Dignity 
ſhould continue in the Houſe of Auſtria, the Vote 
was given to a Prince of another Houſe, as being 
more immediately for the Intereſt of I —7, that 
he ſhould be elected. .. _ 

The Partizans of the Houſe of Hr don't at- 
tempt juſtifying the Vote to the Elector of Bavaria, 
on any other Footing than that of Neceſſity, occa- 
3 by the March of. Marſhal Maillebois: But 
Nein chey are Nane, for the Promiſe < the 

ore 
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Vote wis made to the late Cardinal Fwy before 

Maillebots left Paris. But, ſuppoſing the March of 
FMaillebois* Army to have intimidated, why was not 
the Court. of London as early in Preparations as that 
of Verſailles ? Why did not H——r take early Care 
of herſelf? The World is groſsly miſtaken, or there 
was no want of Treaſure at H; and'*tis equal- 
ly well known, that Money will foon raiſe Armies 
Nee, L mayfay inf r. 
But it would riot anſwer the particular Purpoſes 
of the Ee to have ated otherwiſe. It was re- 
folved to bring down the Houſe of Auſtria; and, 
therefore, to have an Emperor of another Houſe: 
But this could not be done with any colourable Grace, 
- Unleſs it ſhould appear compulſary. This muſt have 
been the true Reaſon for that memorable Vote, . or a 
worſe; I mean a Reaſon which would, much worſe 
„„ 1 

Let what will be the Motive for that extraordina- 


* 


1 tis certain it has been attended with evil 
mnſequences, with regard to the Houſe of Auſtria 
and the Balance of Power. A ſingle Negative in 
the Electoral College, might give a Colour for a 
new Election, which probably would fall on the 
Grand Duke ; and which the preſent Emperor might 
not very ſtrenuouſly oppoſe, ſhould he fail of an In- 
creaſe of Territory, which was his principal View 
in ſoliciting the Diadem. | 7 
In giving the Vote, all Excuſe for future Oppo- 
fition was cut off. What Colour can a German 
Prince have for oppoling a Head of the Empire 
whom he himſelf had choſen? And ſhould he be 
put into the Ban of the Empire for his Oppoſition, 
would it be an Injuſtice ? *Tis happy for a certain E- 
lector, as Matters have lately fallen out, that the Em- 
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peror-is impotent of Power. J But ſhould the War 
continue, there is no knowing where Power may 
fixed. As Matters ſtand at preſent, the Scene of A- 
ction is like to be transferred from the Danube, the 
Mayn and Nectar, to the Maſelle, Maeſe and Scbeld: 
For France ſeems determined to take away all Excuſe 
from the Court of Vienna, for continuing the Was 
againſt the Emperor, by withdrawing 7 Nn 
from Bavaria; and from the Empire, if that will 
give Content to the too ſanguine Allies of her Hun- 
garian agen. And what may be the Conſequences 
of a War, rein France need, for ſome Time at 
leaſt, be but on the defenſive only ; ; or where Power 
would be fixed after ſuch a Conflict, is beyond all hu- 
man Knowledge. But if Experience be a faithful 
Guide, there is a ſtrong Probability that France would 
come no Loſer, and that the Heireſs of Auſtria would 
come no. Gainer out of ſuch a War. | 

. However impolitick it may ſeem for the Queen of 

Hungary and her Ally in the Field, to meditate an 
offenſive War againſt France; and however unlikely 
it be that theſe Powers ſhould form an y Hopes of Suc- 
ceſs in ſo unequal a Conflict, yet the po Action at Det- 
tingen, ſhews but too evident y that France has Proof of 
fuck an offenſive Alliance: For, conſidering that Mar- 
ſhal Noailles muſt have known the Intentions of his 
Court as to the Evacuation of Bavaria, and thereby 
removing the main Obſtacle that ſecmed hitherto to 
obſtruct Peace between the Emperor and the Queen 
of Hungary, tis not probable that he would riſk. his 
Men in attacking the combin'd Army, if there had 
not been Proof of an offenſive Alliance France 
ſingly. Burt before I proceed in my Obſervations on 
ſuch Alliance, or the Motives of it, you won't be 
diſpleaſed that I give you a ſuccinct, but genuine Ac- 
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count of that Action, which has been ſo variouſly re- 
ported bye: : thoſe who'ought, by their high Rank, 
to be above iſrepreſentation. Don't however ex- 
pect a military prejudiced. Detail of that ſharp Com- 
at; but, rather, ſuch an Account as may be look'd 
for from one well informed, and no Enemy to either 
ii | 
Tho? it ſeems to be evident, that there was no In- 
tention of acting offenſively in the Empire, againſt 
its Head, with the mercenary Troops of Hanover and 
Heſſe, -when they were taken into the Pay of England, 
but rather, that they were to act againſt France in 
Flanders; yet is it likely that the ſucceeding bad Suc- 
ceſs of the Emperor in "Bohemia and Bavaria, and the 
Clamour in England againſt theſe Mercenaries, had 
altered the firſt Plan of the court of L—z. The 
Emperor's growing Diſability to be reveriged of 
H——7, gave freſh Courage to the Auxiliary of Hun- 
gary to march at laſt into the Empire, tho? *tis pro- 
ble there was as yet no fix*d Reſolution to act offen- 


ſively; but had any Share of Succeſs attended the Im- 


perial Arms on the Danube and Moldaw, the Mer- 
cenaries in the Engliſh Pay had never been ventured 
to the Mayn, or even beyond the Rhine. 0 
As a Proof that, when the combin'd Army paſ- 
ſed the Rhine, it was not intended to march up as 


far as the Mayn, much leſs 5 * into Germany, we 
1 


find no Magazines, no Proviſion of any kind, ſecu- 
red for the March or Subſiſtence of fo large a, Body 


of Forces. If this be no Proof of an Intention not 


| 
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| the Leaders. 


to march ſo far as the Mayn, it is certainly one of 
either the too great Parſimony or Unſkilfulneſs of 
This appears evidently from the Con- 


| ſequence z for never was an Army, unemployed in 


| 


Sieges or any other Military Operation of — 
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ſo deſtitute of all the Neale of Life, as was that 
of the combin'd Army for near fifteen Days before 
the Affair of Dettingen. I muſt obſerve then from 
hence, that the Conduct of the Leaders is not as 
much to be applauded as the Bravery of the Troops; 
nor did this ſeem to appear more before than on the 
very Day of Action. O14 

The Miſtakes of the Generals of the combin*d Ar- 
my appear to have been very early. Their paſſing 
the Mayn was condemned, becauſe, if they had not 
repaſſed it precipitately, they riſked the being at- 
tacked by a ſuperior Army; or, if they ſhould not, 
they muſt inevitably find themſelves in want of Pro- 
viſions. But the Reaſon aſſerted for repaſſing that 
River ſeems to wear a worſe Face, if poſſible, than 
the firſt Paſſing. Tis ſaid, the Repaſſing was for 
Want of Artillery: A good ſubſtantial Reaſon without 
all Doubt! But who obliged them to paſs without 
Artillery? or, what was become of it; or, why did it 
not paſs along with the Troops? From this firſt extra- 
ordinary Motion of the combin'd Army, no great 
Matters were expected by us here from the Skill of 
its Chiefs, nor hitherto have we been miſtaken. © 

To atone then for the firſt Error of paſſing the 
Mayn, when it was evident there was no Safety in 
continuing on this Side of it, 'tis thought a ſecond 
was committed in taking Poſt ſo high as Aſchaffen- 
berg, without firſt ſecuring the Navigation of the Ri- 
ver ten or fifteen Miles higher, which might have 
been done with Eaſe; but, as if the Commanders 
had look'd upon the Navigation of that River as a 
Matter of no Conſequence, they neglected it from 
its Source to the Rhine. Tis hard to gueſs why fo 
groſs a Neglect was committed; or, when it was, 
why the Army was detained ſo many Days in a 

Camp, 
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Camp, when all Probabili 1 
vaniſhed, without paſſing = River, and hazarding 
a general E t with a ſuperior 
Tis a Myſtery why the combin'd Army 


J. 

would 

ſo high as the Mayn before it ſhould be com. 

pleat. The Body of Hæaſians and Hanoverians, march- 
ing to join, was too conſiderable a Corps to be ne. 
glected. But all the Operations of the combin'd Ar- 
my before the Battle of Dettingen, ſeem to be cloud. 
ed and myſterious. There ſeems to have been no 
Marlborough or Eugene at their Councils of war. I 
ſhall examine preſently what might be the Motives 
for the Commiſſion of ſuch a Series of Miſtakes as 
appear here to have been committed from the pal- 
ſing the Rhine to the Action of the 27th, of which 
the following is pretty near the Relation, which is 
look*d upon here as the moſt candid. 
| Some affect to give out, that the March from 4: 

 chaffenberg was to prevent M. Noailles from cutting 
off the Corps of Hanoverians and Heſſians on their 
March to the Army : But the Truth is, the Scarcity 
was ſuch, that the combin'd Army muſt neceſſarily 
retire, or force their Way over the River, and dil- 
lodge the French from the great Plenty they enjoyed. 
M. Noailles knew their Wants, and had no other 
View than taking their Baggage to diſtreſs them the 
more, or to fall upon their Rear, as they ſhould be 
obliged to retreat towards Hanau. He — his Mea- 
ſures, and laid his Bridges, the 26th of June in the 
Evening, and paſſed about 23, ooo of his Army ear- 
ly the next Morning. 

Tho? all this was tranſacted in the very Neigh- 
bourhood of Aſchaffenberg, yet was it Six the 27th 
in the Morning before they were perceived, nor was 
it 8 by pure Hazard that the Motions of the Frencb 


were 
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were known. Had it bbs for the cautions: Cu- 
rioſity of a private-Gentleman, (a Captain of a Com- 

ny in the Britiſh Forces), the March of the French 
Benchment had not, in all Probability, been known 
till it appeared in Sight of the whole Army. M. 
Noailles had better Intelligence; for he knew it was 
reſolved, that the combin'd Army ſhould decamp 
the 26th early at Night; but, from a Confuſion in- 
cident to a Multiplicity of Commanders, or to want 
of Experience or Order, it did not begin to move 
till about Three of the 27th in the Morning. Hap- 
py Confufion ! for, had there been none to obſtruct 
the Deſign of moving off at Eleven at Night, M. 
Noailles had infallibly come up Time enough to have 


| 


— 


fallen on the Baggage and Rear; but, by the Delay, 


the Front of the combin*d Forces was got no 
than where the Rear would have been, if they had mo- 
ved off in the Night as was intended. Let us, how- 
ever, call this Piece of good Luck by its true Name; 
let us not impute that to Conduct which is ſolely 
owing to Chance. 
This fortuitous Intelligence of the Motions of the 
French Detachment, gave an Opportunity to the 
combin'd Army to form and draw up in Order of 
Battlez and without any Doubt, there was no Ad- 
vantages that could be uſeful, but there was Time e- 
nough for taking: And if all ſuch Advantages were 
not taken, let it not be imputed to want of Time, 
but rather to want of ſomewhat elſe, a want of which 
appeared but too viſibly throughout the whole Acti- 
on. The combin'd Army then being formed, I wort 
lay as advantageouſly as it might, M. Noailles, one 
would think, had nothing more to do than to repaſs 
the Man; for, without any Diſpute, 23, ooo Men, 
however choſen and ſelected, were no Match for 
| 44,000, 
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16 
in a fair Field of 1 the natural 


Fire and Impetuoſity of the French prevailed; and, 


perhaps, M. Noailles might have reckoned on the 
Rawneſs of the combin*d Troops, or more probably 
on that of the Generals. Be that as it will, the 
French charged firſt, and ſo furiouſly, that, had their 
Numbers equalled their Bravery and Conduct, it 
would probably have proved a fatal Action to the 
combined Forces. * | 

_-.*Tis allowed of all Hands, that the French be- 
haved with great Gallantry, and with great Conduct, 
it their attacking at all, after they ſaw the whole 


combin'd Army drawn up in Order of Battle, be 


not an Error; I ſay, except the attacking at all be 
a Miſtake, there ſeems to have been no other on the 
French Side; for they took all the Advantages the 
Ground would admit of, charged and retired with 
the greateſt Regularity : In ſhort, every Motion of 
theirs ſhew*d comſummate Skill and Experience; 
but, on the other Hand, every Motion of the com- 
bined Army, during the whole Action, ſhewed 
Confuſion and Inexperience. The Troops, in ge- 
neral, behaved ſo as to ſhew, that if the Command 


had equall'd their Reſolution, the French would have 
had ſufficient Reaſon to repent them of having at- 


tacked an Army almoſt double their Number. *Tis 
true, ſome of the E——þ Horſe did not behave as 
might have been ex from choſen Men, and 
the 'beſt paid, mounted and accoutred in Europe; 
but the Misfortune is imputed rather to Error in 
ſome ſuperior Officer, than the Subalterns or private 
Men. Error there was, and ſeems to have been ge- 
Rt * from what we have here from the oy 
| different Regiments or Corps, in 
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2——b Serie erer, welodel to aft as they 
pleaſed without any ſuperi 
Before the Duke 2 was wounded, and 
forced to quit the Field, the Auſtrians, in the Cen- 
ter, were drawn up with Skill; but after, they be- 
haved om whey the wane of Command amongſt 
them, as well as throughout the re e Army. 
Tis true the A „ particularly the Hanouerian, 
ſeemed to be manag with Skill, owing, as we are 
informed, to the a of a French Engineer 
in that 42 
When I mention a general Miſconduct on the 
Day of Action, I would not be underſtood to re- 
flect on the Conduct of any particular Commander; 
* the combin'd Army. There was an Error, an 
ery groſs one; but, let the World charge it to 
Particulars, if it pleaſes; for my Part, tis a Taſk 
too invidious for me to take upon myſelf. Let me, 
however, ſay, that it can't be nd upoũ the Great, 
Prince, who, on that important Day, Giveſted him 
ſelf of all Superiority and Rank, an contented him * 


ſelf with heading, as a private Colonel, Aa favourite Mm , 


Hanoverian Regiment on the left. 

How groſs ſoever the Miſtakes were in the Con- 
duct of ſome Commanders, the Goodneſs of the 
Troops in the main, and great Odds of Number, 
obliged the French to retire; but they retreated in ſo 
good Order, that the combin'd Army had no great 
Stomach to purſue them. This Paſſiveneſs was cer- 
tainly owing to Error in the Commanders, or want 
of Appetite in the Troops; for, conſidering the Su- 
periority of the combin'd Army, there was a fair Op- 
portunity of deſtroying moſt of the FrenchDerachment 
before they could repaſs the River, if ters, had been 
. and vigorous Purſuit. 

2 ors ee 


' Ptom au dee e there ww ne other, it is no 


tive Proof, that the Loss was: 
05 "rather greh e 


uſe they awer ie ker for 
Men 10 general, au obth n che Impartial, 
that the Fon the Side of the Combine was about 
300 kilPd, and 2500 on that of the French: The 
5 on both Sides were pretty equal, except 
chi the Pr had ore Officers kn and, as for 
gas, Banners, and other . Trifles, they 

Eh füt 7. Oe but the French kad the Advan- 

in p T7 e of the Enemy's Cannon. 
the whole, to ex ne this Action ſtrictly, 


to be no great Room for boaſting on ei- 
ide. In mat ae the remaining on the 


e is thought to be a Sign of Victory; 

and, was this to be ej bet Maxim, the . 

bind Forces muſt be allowed to have had the Victo- 

it being certain that they remain'd," for | ſome 
1255 after the Retreat of the Enemy, on the Field, 

ben we ref 57 how few Hours they ſtay'd; 

Erie heir See tay, they were continually under 

; tho* very 'heavy Rains fell;” and at they 

” march'd off before Day-light with ſo 228 ipita- 
tion as to leave their D cad unburied, Wounded, 

the beſt Part of theirB age, and ſome of their Can- 

| behind them: I ſay to conſider the Conduct of 

hon ere Hs the Action, one is at 

Ll a fix the 215 tage; but, if one conſt- 

ders the Cbniſtquences, lie LES heſitate. to beſtow 
it ton the — tho? they failed in a ſtriet Executi- 

; on 
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on of their firſt Heng PF... ta have been the 
king of the: hole Be Baggage of the. combin'd Torres, 
on their Rear on their March. 
| — the Conſequences, 4 
vahtage is certainly on the Freuch Side: F h 
was the View of | marching ſo high as the Mayn 
What was the View of ſecuring! che Poſt, Mon? 
camping at ¶ſchafenberg? . — was, or ought td have 
been, to facilitate the Junction of the Auſiriaxs in the 
Upper Palatinate with the combin'd Army. But hoy 
is this End anſweted? Far from making any Adyan- 
tage of a Victory claimed at Dettingen, the combin'd 
R — of ws as 1810405 
Miles, the hext Day, from the Field of Battle to Ha- 
aun, and turned their Backs upon the Poſts on the 
Man, which it was intended to ſecure, in order to 
the Junction wirh Prin Charles, or Prinee A 
witz, or both. If the unction was not intended 1 
ſhould be glad to know what. ee For, it 
does not appear that there was any other View in 
matching ap to the Mayn. But, be ** March of the 
combin'd Army, ſo high as the Mayn, taken in this 
or any other Light, tis plain, by their not en 
Providons, __ 4 not deſign to ſtay, or 
N to be moleſted, much kſs attacked by the 
Fren ba 
Jo tell you den; my Noble Friend; freely the 0. 
pinion here of the Fes of the combin'd 4 ſo 
high as the Mn, tis thought there was no Dread 
of an Attack from the French, unleſs there was an At- 
tempt of paſſing the Nectar, which was never in- 
tended. It was thought the French would not oppoſe 
palling the EN as 1 8 no Poſts upon it io. x: 
nable 
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nable as forne on the eckar. In - ro rugs +. 

chat the combin'd Forces might parade on, 
3h the Mayn, till Affairs in the Upper: Palatinate 
ſhould take fach a Turn, as ſhould obkge the Empe- 
to Terms with the Court Vienna. Had 
the pain 3 not been ſo uncivil, as to break thro? 
ng pacifick Scheme, might not a certain 
ga reiner have aſſumed the Glory of putting an 

nd to the Troubles of ae without Ri o 
Bloodſhed? Ft 

The glorious Scheme was certainly worthy of che 
great' Perſonage tis aſcribed to; but who it was that 
was ruled Wi with the Execution of it, is not ſo clear- 
ty known. Nor is it amiſs, that the = does not 
Know where to fix the Error of not ſecuring Proviſi- 
'ons for an Army, ſuppoſing i it deſigned for Parade 
only, The French indeed, in their Gazettes, ſeem 
to give us ſome Light into this dark Affair of the 
Scarcity of Proviſions in the combin'd Army, by 
telling the World, that they had taken Priſoner 
the Intendant of the combin'd Army. As this hap- 
pened many Days before the Action at Dettingen, we 
are to fuppoſe, that the Scarcity was owing, to the 
Misfortunes of that Gentleman; but who he was, or 
whether Engliſh or Hanoverian, is not come to my 
Knowledge ; nor will you, I flatter myſelf, look up- 
on it as any Diſreſpect for you; that 1 — neglected 
being informed of every Particular concerning an Af. 
fair of fo little Importance. You will, I hope, think 
it ſufficient to know, that no Care was taken of pro- 
viding for the Army, without troubling yourſelf a- 
bout the Author of a Neglect that had like to prove 
fatal to Thouſands. 
If this groſs Neglect of marching a great Army 


without ſecuring Proviſions has not been attende 
5 wit 
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with more fatal Conſequences, let us impu 


te ĩt to 
Chance on one hand, and Miſtake, or Fatality on 
the French Side, on the other: For, let us ſuppoſe, 
that the Confuſion had permitted the combin'd Ar- 
my to have moved off from Aſchaffenberg at Eleven 
at Night, as it was intended, the Conſequence would 
inevitably be, that the French Detachment would 
come up in time to fall upon their Rear, and take all 
the Baggage, without it being poſſible for the Van, 
or Groſs of the combin'd Army, to prevent the De- 
ſtruction of their Rear. But, as the Affair happen- 
ed, aſſiſted by Chance, what was it but fatal Error 
on the French Side, which prevented the entire De- 
ſtruction of the combin*d Army; and what would be 
of infinitely worſe Conſequence, the taking one of the 
greateſt Princes of the World Priſoner ? -/ , 
Perhaps you may wonder at this Strain of Reaſon- 
ing; but I can aſſure you, that *tis the Opinion of the 
moſt experienced Officers here, that the combin'd 
Army might have been ſo hem'd in by M. Noailles, 
that few could eſcape, had he taken his Meaſures 
right, *Tis believed that General had 70, ooo re- 
gular Troops in his Army. Had he then watched 
to have marched over half his Forces at Aſchaffen- 
berg, as ſoon as the Poſt was abandoned by the com- 
bin'd Army ; for ſo wholly and precipitately was 
that important Poſt abandoned, that the Country 
came in to pillage the heavy Baggage that was left 
quite unguarded : I ſay, if M. Noailles had marched 
half his Army, inſtead of 2 3,000, over his Bridges 
below, and the other half over at 4/chaffenberg a- 
bove, might he not have hem'd in the combin'd Ar- 
my, ſo as to ſtarve them effectually, or oblige them 
ſo ſurrender; or oblige them to make two Fronts, 
and fight upon very unequal Terms ? 


Such 


wi 


as — avg . — 
the ng AEDT: of the Mays, or herwiſe pro- 
viding for the Subſiſtence by the Army. But ke us 
admire the Mercies of God, who inviſibly works the 
Safety of his Creatures againſt all the Maxims of Rea- 
ſon; or even Probability. Let us not however al- 
ways preſumptuoufly reckon upon his Care of us, un- 
leſs we correſpond by acting upon the Principles of 
Reaſon, and nei to the Lights held out to us 
by Experience. 

"Tis as certain, that Want obliged the combin'd 
Army to riſe up precipitately from Aſchaffenberg, as 
that their Want would be increaſed, if the 12,000 
Hauoverians and Heſſians, on their March to the Ar- 
my, had joined before they broke up. Therefore 
the wiſeſt — that could be taken was, to tread back 
the ſame Ground they came: But you have ſeen 
how fatal even that wiſeſt Step might have pro- 
ved, had the French made the moſt of their Ad- 
vantage. 

-*Pis hard to know why M. Noailles did not make 
uſe of his whole Power when he determined to act 
offenſively; but, be his Motive what it will, *tis 
ſcarce dubious, that he might have ruined the com- 
bin'd Army, if he had made the moſt of the Diſad- 
— they lay under, and had brought upon 

Ives: But, why ſhall we wonder that one 
Man ſhould err, when we ſee ſuch groſs Errors 
committed by Numbers on the other Side. M. No- 
ailler was this one General, but there were four prin- 
cipal Commanders in the combin'd Army, of equal 
Years at leaſt, if not of equal Experience with the 
French Marſhal. If he did not ſucceed literally in 


his Deſign of paſſing the Mayn, it may be * 
1 
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| or the River, and retired from that impor 


tant Spot where it was intended to wait for Prince 
Charles, or Prince Lobkowitz : But in no Senſe can 
it be urged. in favour of the Commanders of the com- 
bin'd Army, that they ſucceeded in any one Point 


ckey might have had in view, except it was to make 


4 Figure in Germany, and acquire Military Know- 
ledge. 2613-1 W 
5 The Operations on the Mayn had. no manner of 


Effect on the Deliberations of his Imperial Maje- 


with regard to the ſeparating his Troops from | 
LP the Upper Palatinate 3 that Step was 
entirely owing to the Reſolutions of the Diet, to pro- 
cure him a ſafe and reaſonable Peace, or arm the Em- 
pire in his favour. It was this wiſe and important 
Reſolution which determined the Emperor to liſten 
to France, who had projected this ſalutary Scheme for 
ſecuring the Houſe of Bavaria againſt the Ambition 
of the Court of Vienna, and for retiring her Army 
under M. Broglio towards her own Confines, the bet- 
ter to cover herſelf from any Attempts that mi 

be made in conſequence of a late offenſive Alliance 
ſuppoſed to be contracted by the Queen of Hungary 
and her Auxiliaries. Di 260 NV LABS G 
I have already mentioned ſuch an Alliance, on a 
Suppoſition, that M. Nogilles would not have attack- 
ed the combin'd Army, unleſs he had, Orders to en- 
deavour the Deſtruction of Troops that would ſoon 
de employed againſt her ſingly : But without ſeeking 
the Reality of ſuch an offenſive Alliance for the Con- 
duct of the French General, may it not be found in the 
Conduct of the Generals of the combin*d Army ?. or, 
rather, may-it not be ſcen by the Conduct of the Courts 
— and Vienna, and by the indefatigable Solicita- 
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24 
tions of the * 4 . Miniſters at the 
Hague, and at all the Courts of the Empire ? Either 
there is actually ſuch an Alliance, or I will boldly de- 
termine, that the Conduct of the Auxiliaries of Hun- 
gary is without Meaning or Deſign, except that of 
making a Figure, and creating a,vaſt Expence. We 
will this Matter higher than the March of the 
combin'd Army to the Mayn, or even beyond the 
Mine from the Netherlands 
Before the End of the laſt Year, tis notorious that 
France had found Means, both at Vienna and the 
| to have 1t propoſed that the Emperor would 
willingly liſten to Peace on the Footing of uti poſhi- 
detis. Matters were carried on ſo far, as that the States 
General were preſſed to offer their Mediation 3 and 
why: that wiſe, cool People would refuſe accepting 
the Offer of ſo ſeaſonable and neceſſary a Mediation, 
is what I could never hear accounted for. The States, 
about that Time eſpecially, were the only proper 
Mediators that could be thought of in Europe; for, 
till ſome Months after, they did not come into any 
ſanguine Reſolutions in favour of the Queen of Hun- 
ary. 
- Here.then might the Broils of Germany ceaſe, if the 
States General had accepted the Mediation, and ſhew'd 
à becoming Firmneſs; or if the Ambition, or Self. 
love, or Obſtinacy, or Weakneſs, one don't know 
what to call it, of the Court of Vienna, had not ſtood 
in the Way. I know *tis urged in Behalf of the 
Queen of Hungary, that ſhe was influenced by the 
Court of . Some Excuſe is better than own- 
ing a devouring Ambition; but this is a very lame ha 
one, and, I may ſay, a very improbable Excuſe, at WW v, 
leaſt would be thought fo by all who ſhould es Jet 
. Nin , 
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become general, in which Caſe England muſt become 


| Ir ould never be [as 10 Iatereſt of ' England to 
have the War continue. In no Senſe can a War on 
the Continent be of Advantage to that powerful I- 
land; but a War in which it muſt neceſſarily take 
Part, ſhould it continue, is of all others the moſt per- 
nicious to that Kingdom: The War between the 
Emperor and Queen of Hungary would neceſſarily 


a Party; and as all Wars on the Continent ,muſt be 
deſtructive to that Inſular Trading Nation, therefore 
it could never be the Court of L— that had influ- 
enced that of Vienna to reject with Haughtineſs the 
Offers of Peace continually made to her all the laſt 
Winter, and before, on the Footing of uti poſſidetis: 
For, what was the natural Intereſt of England? What 
ought her Views to be? 

The true Intereft of England was to ſupport the 
Pragmatic Sanction, in poo to balance the growing 
Power of the Houſe of Bourbon; but in looking on 
whilſt Sileſia, the faireſt Flower of the Aufrian In- 
heritance, was torn from the Queen of Hungary, ſhe 
ſacrificed in part that true Intereſt. Suppoſing then 
England ſenſible of her Error, in not exerting her- 
ſelf as early as ſhe might in favour of the Heireſs of 
Auſtria, could ſhe hope to retrieve her Miſtake, by 
adviſing the Queen of Hungary to continue the War? 
[mpoſtible 3 — the Continuance of the War 
could not, in all human Probability, better the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Heireſs of Auſtria, and it might 
very likely render them much worſe. 

By continuing the War, the Court of Vienna muſt 
have had the Conqueſt and Detention of Bavaria in 
View, or that of Lorrain or Alſace, or French Flanders, 
let us examine theſe Views, The Princes of _— 

; n and 
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and particularly the King of © would not, nay, 
could not, without riſking his own Safety, ſee an E- 
lector ſtript of his Dominions, and an Emperot re- 
duced to the loweſt Impotence and Beggary: There- 
fore, as an Attempt to annex Bavaria to the 
Dominions woul f 
pire on the Back of the n of me could 
never intend to make herſelt whole for the Loſs of Si- 
Ata at the Expence of the Houſe of Bavaria. There- 
fore the of Bavaria could not be her View 
for continuing the War, after ſhe might have ob- 
tained a Peace on the Footing of each Party to remain 
withwhat be poſſeſſed before the Death of the late Emperor. 
Let us examine the Conſequences of conti. 
nuing the War in order to uer Alſace or Lorrain. 

To wave all Diſcuſſion of the Injuſtice of an At- 
tempt to wreſt Countries from any Power that poſ- 
ſeſſes them in virtue of ſolemn Treaties, which is 
the Caſe of France with regard to theſe Provinces, let 
us conſider the Inability of the Queen of Hungary, 
even ſuppoſing her ſupported by the whole Power 
of England, to maintain an offenſive War againſt ſo 
potent a Crown as that of Fance. But You will ſay, 
perhaps, that ſhe may be join'd by other Allies; and 
that by forming ſuch an Alliance as we faw in the late 
Anne's Days, France may be reduced to the 
loweſt Ebb. I don't ſay but ſuch another Alliance 
would have a Chance of humbling France; but I in- 
fiſt upon it, that ſuch an Alliance at preſent is not 
practicable; and was it, that the Members of the old 
grand Alliance are not now in fo happy a Situation 
as formerly, not exceptirig England and Holland; 
the Life and Spirit, as well as Support of all ſuch 
0 : t 
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evidently appears from the Intereſt and Si- 

— — principal Powers of Europe. It would 
———— Prince in Gemma, cad eb 
of the of Prufſia than any, that the Queen of 
Hungary ſhould by any new Acquiſitions become 
more powerful ; therefore it is andiſputably _ that 
no Power in Germany, even not excepting H -i, 
would become à Party to ſuch an Alliance. They 
may hire out their Troops; but who, except Eng- 
lang and Holland, would be in Circumſtance to pay 
them? or, indeed, how could even the Auftriax 
Troops be ſupported far from home, but by the 
Trealure of the Maritime Powers? For it is no Se- 
cret, that if the Queen of had not been ex- 
hauſted as ſhe is by the preſent War, ſhe never was, 
vor could be monied enough to maintain great Ar- 
mies far from home. The only Powers in Europe 
that can poſſibly do this, are France, Spain, and the 
Maritime And in a War on her own Borders, 
France would have greatly the Advantage. 
It being then out of all Diſpute, chat no Prince of 
Germany would involve himſelf to aggrandize the 
Queen of Hungary, we muſt ſeek for more remote 
Allies in the North: But too truly it may be ſaid, 
that ſhe could hope for none in that Part of the 
Globe. Nuſſia — Sweden are too unſettled at home, 
and like to be ſo, for to hope that they would em. 
bark in a War from which they could not poſſibly 
hope for Advantage: And though Denmart be in 
leſs Apprehenſion of inteſtine Commotions, we may 
be aſſured, that its King has not the Will to break 
with France: z and —— though he ſhould, he has 
not n affect her any otherwiſe than by 
But D 2 
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a. 
lending his Troops to thoſe MY may bid higheſt for 
them. Here, again, we ſhall be obliged. to have 
Recourſe to the Maritime Powers for paying the Pi- 
per, it- being certain, that her Hungarian Majeſty, 
with-all her pompous Titles, can Kater find Roſin 
for her own FiddllieQ. 

We are at laſt come down to the only Power, ex- 
cept England, who is ſuppoſed to encourage the 
Continuance of the War, that could be an uſeful Al- 
ly to the warlike Queen in her Views of Conqueſt. 
This Power is Holland; but, for many Reaſons, I 
can't bring myſelf to a Behef that that wife Repu. B 
blick would riſk- the being plunged into a general 
War, tor any Conſideration leſs than an Invaſion 
of their Barrier, or ſome ee ee 
Netherlands. 4 

For how willing ſoever ſhe may be to * fair 
wich, and even gratify Exgland, I don't think that 
any Aſſault of that Crown could ſhake her pacifick 
Reſolution. As Self. intereſt is the predominant 
Paſſion of moſt Nations, but particularly of the Dutch, 
I won't doubt they would join againſt France, if they 
could hope to acquire any Benefit by ſo doing: But 
where: there is ſcarce a Chance of getting, and a Pro- 
bability of loſing, I ſhall never ſuppoſe that a Dutch- 
man will riſk his Butter and Cheeſe, - I am not how- 
ever ſo ſure that they would not be glad to ſee their 
good Proteſtant Neighbours, the Exgliſb, at Cuff 
with the French, becauſe then might they ingroſs the 
Trade of the World: And I would not ſwear but 
that, they had ſome View of this kind, when they 
lately came into a Reſolution of marching 20,000 of 
their Troops to join the combin'd Army on the 
acer Should there be any Truth in 
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Wis e e 
cture, which, I own, is not 
the Maxims of Charity, we may eaſily account for 


hold this Notion to claſh with the Maxims of ſound 


together found on 


the States General's refuſing the Mediation, though 
preſſed to it for many Months, and with the great- 
eſt Earneſtneſs by France. The plodding Dutch 
find the Sweets of the preſent impolitick War be- 
tween England and Spain; but could they keep them- 
ſelves neuter in one with France, how would the lu- 
crative Scene extend itfelf and brighten ? 
On this ſelf- intereſted Foundation one may build 
many Suppoſitions that would not redound much to 
the Honour of the Republick ; but I'chuſe rather to 
think, that ſhe has ſhaped her Conduct ſo as to en- 
courage the Queen of Hungary without breaking 
with France, on a Suppoſition that the Balance of 
Power will be the ſafer by the Continuance of the 
War, inaſmuch. as theſe Catholick Powers muſt ne- 
ceſſarily exhauſt and impare their Strength. But I 


Policy: For if France alone were to be impoveriſh- 
ed, it might be prudent to prolong the War; but 
as Matters ſtand at preſent, Auſtria, or rather Eng- 
land, her Nurſe, drops Ducat for Ducat with France, 
if not two to one, now that ſhe is, or is ſoon like to 
be, eaſed of the Burden of ſupporting her own and 
the Imperial Troops in Bavaria and Bohemia. © 

If then France falls into a Conſumption, ſo muſt 
England; and as from the Nature of her Government, 
the great Parſimony of her Inhabitants, and the Fer- 
tility of her Soil, it is likely ſhe will be able to re- 
trieve herſelf ſaver than England, I can't diſcern 
the Policy of feeding a Flame that probably will 
burn Friend and Foe equally ; or rather, the firſt 
more and loner than the latter. . 


Bur, 
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But, on Spain e 1 had no 
other View. by their Augmentations, than to guard 
Events; nor by their Succours, either of 
roops or Money, to the Queen of Hungary, but 10 
full. their Engagements, J cannot attaign 
their Juſtice, I can't ſo readily gain upon myſelf to 
applaud their Wiſdom. The different Augraentas 
tions of their Troops, and their Subſidies to the Queen 
of Hungary, have been very expenſive; but had 
they, in the Beginning. ſhewed a firm Willingneſs to 
maintain Peace in the Empire, Eng 
joined them, unwilling, in thoſe early Days, 
in Tenderneſs to H——r, and fraxce and Praiſſis 
would then be very cautious: how they would inter- 
rupt the Germanic Tranquility. Thus might the 
Republick, without re or Bloodſhed, have 
preſerved the Peace of Empire, and the Power 
of the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Ir is true, the Form and Nature of the Dutch Go- 
vernment won't admit oß ſo great Expedition in their 
Deliberations, on ſome Points, as may be expedient, 
and ſametimes neceſſary: But, in the preſent Caſe, 
it was not neceflary to conſult che different Provinces 
and Towns ; afteady Repreſentation from the S/a/es 
General to the ſeveral Courts intereſted, muſt necel- 
ſarily have produced a Congreſs, rather than a War, 
for determining the Claims of the Houſes of Bavaria 
and Brandenburg to that of Auſtria z but the critical 
Hour is long ſince elapſed on which the States might 
bave commanded Peace: And, though it may be 
probable that they repent them of having ſlipt it, 1 
am ſorry they don't ſeem inclined to an Amend» 
— of their Fault, by inſiſting at preſent that the 
Queen of — ſhould liſten to thoſe reaſonable 


Pro- 
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land muſt have 
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of Pearo that — . offered her by the 
Emperor and France. 

But, though the Dutch have all along wocauticaſly 
avoided the Office of Mediators, yet I will not fup- 
poſe that their Caution from any Deſign 
they had formed of breaking with France: For, be- 
fides that Holland can't well hope to reap any Bene- 
fit by a Breach with that Crown, and that on the con- 
trary a War in Flanders, which would be inevitable in 
caſe of a Rupture, might be productive of Conſe: 
quenecs injurious to the United Provinces; I fay, be- 
fides theſe Reaſons, alone ſufficient to outweigh all 
the Solicitations of the Courts of Londun and Vienna, 
there are many others which ſhould determine a wiſe 
State to adhere to the pacifick Maxims ſhe has long 


| obſerved. 
- The States are eng by no Treaties, tines it be 
very lately and fecretly, to gratify the Pride, Reſent- 


mene, or Ambition of the Queen of Hungary, or any 
other Power, by acting offenſively againſt France in 
order for Conqueſt :- But, if there had been any En- 


gagement of this Nature entered into, it would be 


far better evaded than fulfilled, as being contrary to 
Religion and Humanity, and of Courſe to all that 
might be from a wiſe and moderate Nepu- 
blick. Reputation to a State is like Credit to à pri- 
date Adventurer or Banker. A State ſhould be no 
leſs cantious of riſking its Honour and R 

than the Merchant his Credit: For, how rich ſoever 
the Adventurer, he is ſoon unhinged if he loſes his 
Credit; and how powerful ſoever the State, it loſes 
half its Weight and Influence, if it loſes its Reputa- 
tion, or forfeits its Honour. On  tliis Foundation 
ben 1 fay, tis improbable that 2 
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the loſing ſo valuable a Thing as Reputation, to gra- 
rify peeviſh or ambitious Powers. 

But, to conſider the Incumberances and preſent 
Circumſtances of the Dutch, there is ſcarce a Probabi- 
lity that they will dance after the Fiddle of more 
wanton Powers. Wanton, did I ſay, which expreſ- 
| ſes Affluence and Repletion } Where is the Power 
now in Europe, who is, or has any Right to be wanton 
in this Senſe, except the King of Portugal and State 
of Venice, who have been long idle Spectators of the 
Calamities of the reſt of —— ? The Epithet Mun. 
tan would very improperly be applied to the Queen 
of Hungary, who is — as to be to 
lean heavily. on the Shoulders of others. It would 
become England very little better, which, es OW- 
ing 50 Millions Sterling of her old Incumberances, 
is taxed up to the Height, and in a galloping Con- 
1 with regard to her Trade and Induſtry. 

But let me recollect: If England have no Pretence 
to Wantonneſs, may not her younger Siſter of Ha- 
nover put in her Claim? If the Coffers of England be 
drained, are not thoſe of her Siſter repleniſhed ? It the i 
Blood be drawn from the Vitals of the one, is it not li 
politically injected into the Veſſels of the other? Tho' Nc 
England be 3 has not H made conſide- ¶ tþ 
rable Purchaſes? We are not now examining the Im 
Coin in which the Purchaſe-money was paid. If the N ar 
Subjects of England be taxed beyond their Strength, ¶ ch 

ſul 
we 


are not thoſe of the E-——te — and eaſed? 
Are they not of the Number of the Ele& who are 
to be faved, whilſt their inſular Brethren are doomed N R. 
JI o0o conſider then every Circumſtance of Hors no 


if we can't call it the Land of Promiſe, : becauſe on pri 
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Barretineſs, we may very properly that of Vanronneſi. 
This then, and not Bigland, is that wanton Power, 
after whoſe Fiddle Holland may be obliged to dance: 
And why not as well as a mort, powerful State, that. 
has jigg'd to itall round Ange, tor-near rey, Years 
4.77. Hoi 

155 State, however entaciated by her manyexpen- 
five Frolicks of late Years, is not ſo ſick. of her Diver- 
ſions, but that ſhe ſeems inclined: to lead up a grand 
Dance, though *tis odds but ſhe is left by the whole 

Company to pay the Muſick, | 
To quit the ludicrous for the ſerious Stile, What 
can England mean by her preſent Conduct? Does ſhe 
hope to pay off her Debts, recover her Trade and: 


better her Condition, by an expenſive War on the 


Continent? Perhaps ſhe may hope to aggrandize the 
Houſe of Auſtria at the Expence of France, and ſo 
wreſt the Balance of Power from that ambitious Crown; 
or, more likely,” ſhe may intend to fix her Standards 
once more again on the Banks of the Garronne, the 
Loire and the Senne. There is nothing which a reſent- 
ing, powerful, unincumbered Nation, with a war- 
like Brite at their Head, may not attempt and ſuc- 
ceed in : But, though we ſhan't go about denying 
that People Power, nor their Monarch all moral and 
military Virtues; yet, in my humble Opinion, they 
ae not at this Time a Match for France; nor do 1 
think, if they were, that it would be their Intereft to 
ſubdue that Kingdom if they could do it. Indeed, 
were they ſure that the future Princes of the preſent 
Royal Line would have the amor patriæ as ſtrong up- 
on them as his late Majeſty, and they need 


not apprehend that the Conqueſt of France would 
prove injurious to England: But, unleſs they could 
E ſecure 


think they ought to riſk the becoming Bankers tb 
France, as they have been, ſor many Fears, to a far 
more deſpicable Land. Iris the irreref of this fa. 
voured Land, thoagh an Intereſt chat clathes with 
their own, which at preſent ſeems to incline the Ex- 
Nation, and to direct all their Oomcik and Mea. 


ſeparately, to ſee if we can fathom the preſent my- 
ſterious Depth of Eagliſi Politicks. ne 
Me have obſerved, that it would have been the 
Iatereſt of Znplond wo give an early and vigorous 
Support to the Heireſs of Autria, as ſoon as the In. 
tentions of Praſſa and Bavaria" were known. It 
was equally the Intereſt of Holland to act in confor. 
mity ; but the Intereft of H, tied up 
England; which being ſo ivable by all Europe, 
and by Holland in particular, ſhe thought 
prudent to lie by, than raiſe herſelf Enemies, whom 
ſhe alone was unable to withſtand. But it may be 
naturally aſkk'd, how it was the Intereſt of the fi- 
vour*d- Land to ſtay the Motions of . Expland, and 
conſequently of Holland, in favour of the Queen of 
Hungary? You who are no Stranger to the envious 
Jealouſy conceived in Germany of the Houſe of Au 
firia, will not need a minute Diſcuſſion of this Point: 
But beſides this Reaſon, though weighty in this Part 
of Europe, there were others no leſs cogent. By per- 
mitting the Flame of War — there would 
be Room for being courted by both Sides, and con- 
fequently a Chance of having the Power of obliging 
one of the Parties, ſo as to induce him to guarantj 
the dear E — e. This Part of the Scheme, you 
fee, has ſucceeded: For the late Treaty between 


ſures. Let us examine theſe different Intereſts 


it more | 


an wa i. a 
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nn which leems to have he Ob- 
ject . —.— — 
place, if Zaglund had vigorouſly ſucoon Queen 
of Hungary in time. Iuſtead of a Guarantee, that 
. vduld become an implacabt 
Enemy, thwarted his Deſigns 
leis: —— ng an Enemy to _— 
would be of very little: or no Canfequence z eat 
Caſe was quite otherwiſe with H. 

Witt reſpect to the real-Intdreft of England; the 
Enmity or Friendiſhip.of Pra is equally indiffe- 
rent. England can have no lucrative Views in con- 
tracting Alliances with inland States 3 nor bas ſhe 
any Readon to dread their Neſentment, While he 
ſs her true Intereſt j yet to oonſider the lata de- 
tenſive Alhance between their Majeſties of h.. - 
and Pr , and the Solennity with which that 
Treaty was uſher d ta the World, one wouli-be apt 
to think, that England us unable to ſubſiſt without 
the great Power of Pr..; one may ok upon 
that Treaty aaa Key to the preſent Polticks db the 
Cabinet of -x. It is a reciprocal Guaranty of 
the ſeveral Paſiaſtons of the high Contracters in Eu- 


fear his Pram Majeſty ſnould be called upon t a- 
. e 3 in America. Ha, 

n whot e bt ee c 
— Majeſty, as King, — — 
ty of a Prinde, 8 n the World? 


But the Seene quickly ſhifts, if his n be con- 
are in Eurqpe, and 


ſidered im hin- Klecferal Capacity. His Dominlons 
com whit the u and even the aaf Sent 


in Germany ſurely tly 


rope. This laſt Word was prodently inſerted, for 
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of the Words of 1 | On che other hand). 
there is: no doubt that Siga, that is, that Part of it 
torn from the Queen of Hungary, is likewiſe in Eu- 
_= ſoꝛthat in virtue of a Treaty, which to vulgar 
of no manner of Advantage to E | 

« may hereafter not'a little involve herſelf, by be- 
ing obliged to fend” her Guineas, and dance her 
Troops much farther off than either en or 

Hanau. —Y 7 4 

J have i heard i it Grid, his . is a Claiſe i in 
the Act of Settlement, which reſtrains England from 
incurring any Expence, or otherwiſe involving her- 
ſelf on account of H——-, I won't anſwer that 
ſuch a'Clauſe ſubſiſts unrepeal'd ; but if there be, I 
wonder what Miniſter would venture to fer 
his Hand to any Treaty, which directly engages 
their Country in a Guaranty that probably will be 
attended with great Expence and Perplexity; and 
which, in every Senſe, muſt be calculate for H, 
anch in uo Senſe, can be of Benefit to England: I had 
almoſt faid, that _ Treaty WRE S@SONCH a5 rele: 
tive to it. 

If there be no ſuch Clauſe, there is no poſitive Law 
to convict by, and confequently all is ſaſe as to par- 
ticular Perſons: But where is the Amor Patriæ all 
this while? All we ſhall lay, 1s, that this glorious 
Virtue ſeems, amongſt certain Miniſters, to be ſunk 
into-Flattery and Servility; and, that in a certain 
Country, they want for nothing more than Honeſty, 
or ſome one very good Law to enforce the Obſervs- 
tion of all the good Laws they already have. 

But if it was the Intereſt of Hr not to — 
early Succour to the Queen of Hungary, how comes 
BY you'll ſay, W 0g ne to 


ſup- 
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ſupport her at preſent, at an enormous Expence? IT 
need not tell you, that the Expence is England's, and 
not Hanover s, nor that the Emoluments of the lat- 
ter ariſe from the Out- goings of the former. This 
is very diſtinguiſhable at all Times, but particularly 
at preſent, when ſo many of her Troops are in the 
« BY Zxgli Pay, upon better Terms than uſual. There- 
fore, we are not to wonder, that England is lured: 
to play an After-game, tho" a very bad one, if her 
Expences center principally, where ?tis thought there 
is already no Want of Engliſh Guineas and Crown- 
pieces: But there may be other Motives no leſs im- 
portant for this ſeeming, but expenſive Concern for 
that injured Princeſs. 55 om 
The Engliſb are ſaid to be a murmuring, ſtubborn 
People, tenacious of Liberty, in Appearance at leaſt; 
nor are they counted leſs headſtrong than unſteady. 
They ſeemed, for ſome Years paſt, to wear the Face 
of Uneaſineſs at leaſt, if not Diſcontent, on Ac- 
count of the too great Servilzty, as they called it, of 
their late Miniſter. He was, it is true, ſervile to 
Exceſs, if Servility conſiſts in abſolute Obedience on 


w one hand, and a deep Concern for the Intereſt of the 
r- Ee, on the other. But are his Succeſſors leſs 
all ſervile, tho? their Meaſures ſeem to be very different? 


The late Miniſter's Scheme was Peace, theirs is War? 
But are the latter leſs influenced by the Intereſt of 
, than the firſt? Not at all. The late yt 
preſer ved Peace by falling in implicitly with all the 
Views of France, which tended to weaken the Houſe 
of Auſtria; and the preſent Vs go into a War, 


ve femingly at leaſt, to raiſe that Houſe; a Work which 
nes they very well know to be above their Strength; Are 
to not theſe, as much as he was, Drudges to the 4 


Inte- 
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W 
of all the States of to retdluco the Houſe of 
Aaſtria; The late . r wrought upon this Ma. 
zim; and fucceeded.' It is no leſs the Maxim with 
Hr, and the other States of the Empire, to keep 
that Houſe low; when once it is fallen. If the pre. 
ſent M. rs did not ſtrictly adhere to this Maxim, 
would they have obſtructed: Peace between the Em- 
peror and the Queen of Hungary, almoſt upon her 
own Terms, ever fince the Siege of Prague? | 
The E. very ſincerely fought Peace, and | 
would have purchaſed it at the Expence of giving 
up his Claims, and contenting him{e} with his own Þ 
Patrimony; France was as ſincere, and more earneſt 
than the Emperor for Peace. What could thc Queen 
deſire more? Tho ſnhe had loſt Silesia, one of the 
Supports (or Legs as Germans call them) of her 
Houſe, to Pruffia,, by the Peace ſhe ſecured for ever 
the other; Bohemia 1s this other Buttreſs that ſup- 
Ports the Houſe of Auſtria, which, together with it 
other Dominions in Germany, renders it ſtill obnoxi- 
ous to many Powers in the Empire. Therefore, it 
the Queen, buoyed up with the vain. Hopes of Con- 
queſt, was prevailed upon to reject all: reaſonable O- 
vertures of Peace, won't it be ſuggeſted that it was 
with a View of weakening, rather than ſtrengthening 
the Houſe of Auſtria? I have already ſhewh, that all 
the Queen's Hopes of Conqueſt are. imaginary and 
vain; therefore, to ſooth her to continue a ruinous 
War, which drains her and her Subjects, when ſhe 
might have had a good Peace, can be with no View 
—ů KK — — 
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— 2 Dear is it not obvious 
chat the preſent ſhape their ' Courſe alſo by the ſame 
Compaſs in all their Schemes of War? But ſuppo- 
ſing neither had any Bias towards the Intereſt of 
their own Country; at leaſt, let us ſay, that the pa- 
cifick Scheme was better fuited to the Intereſt of a 

trading People than the warlike. Wi 

The Diſcontent of the Nation at the late Mini- 
ſtry, laid che preſent under a Neceſſity of varying 
the Plan of Operation; and there was not ſcarce a- 
ny other Alternative but War. This Plan then was 
purſued, becauſe it would anſwer ſeveral domeſtick as 
well as foreign Purpoſes: Shall I need to enumerate 
ſo evident and well known? | 
War anſwered the Purpoſes of the E——e, by 
the Pay of her Troops, the Preſence of the Sove- 
reign, always attended with Benefit ; and by. weak- 
ening the Houſe of Auſtria, that conſtant Eye-ſorc, as 
has been before obſerved. War anſwered no leſs dome- 
" BY fiick Purpoſes. Court was neceſſarily to be made by 
„new Servants, that in a manner forced themſelves up- 
on a Maſter; and how could it be done more effe- 
ctually, than by gratifying all predominant Paſſions? 
A martial Genius is as pleaſed with War, as the M—r 
ds with G—ld. © 
ing But this is not all neither, tho? a very eſſential Be- 
all I nefit: The People love Buſtle and Noiſe; are plea- 
and ſed with Encampments and Embarkations; and, a- 
on bove all, hate the French from Nature. War then, 
| the elpecially againſt France, anſwers every Purpoſe of 
er pleaſing, as well as fleecing the People: And it an- 
of fwers likewiſe che Pur 


poſe of keeping them quiet and 

| tame, if they ſhould not be pleaſed. If to theſe, and 

2 many other Motives, it be added, that Miniſters * 
n 
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(three Years 


Men, and many of their beſt Ships of War, and yet 


and fo great Buſtle and Noiſe as they 
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every Increaſe of the 


national Expence, why ſnould it be wondered that 
England makes this terrible Figure at preſent on tlie 
Continent, as well as Sea? 

That Nation, tho” really powerful and brave, ge- 
nerally ſet out with more Buſtle and Noiſe; or, in 
other Words, more terribly than any other People; 
and more ſo than a wiſe Nation would care to do; 
becauſe, when Men ſet out modeſtly, a Miſcarriage | 
is leſs mortifying and more excuſable. How morti- 
fying is it to ſee a Nation that talk*d of nothing leſs 
than conquering the whole Span 
Indies, ſquander away Millions, loſe thirty chouſind | 


be no farther advanced than the firſt Day of the War? 
How mortifying would it be, if, after ſo exorbitant 
an Expence as this ſame Nation has been already at, 
have made to 
conquer for the Queen of Hungary, they ſhould ſneak- þþ 
ingly come off with a worſe Peace for. her than ſhe 
might have had fix or ten Months ago? If they 
have had no better Succeſs againſt Spain, an impo- 
tent Power, on their own Element, the Sea, what 
Hopes can they have of ſucceeding in a diſtant Land- 
war againſt France, the powerfulleſt Nation in the 
World, and the belt ſkill'd in that fort of War? 
The odds againſt the Exgliſb in a Land-war with 
3 the Improbability of their ſucceding with- 
out Allies, or with ſuch as there is any Probability 
of their engaging, are ſuch forcible Reaſons as muſt 
induce a Man, of ever ſo little Penetration, to ſup- 
poſe they never intended to be in earneſt, whatever 
they may do to appear ſo, in order to anſwer thoſe 
Purpoſes before- mentioned: But ſhould they happen 
2911. t0 
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n 
to be intangled in a Web of their own weaving, and 
catch a Tartar by carrying che Jeſt too far, how un- 
lamented wawld- they be, by thoſe who wiſh'd them 
beſt betore ; hom ridiculed by all the World 2, 

If Frakes can win ſo far on the King of Pra, 
as ta remain neuter in caſe of an offenſive War a- 
gainſt her, I ſhould be very apt to ſuſpect ſhe would 
with ſuch a War begun, even tho? the Dutch became 
her Enemies: And I am not without ſame Dread, 
that the late Action at Dettingen was an Earneſt of 
her Diſpoſition towards a War, All her Expence 
of Rlood and Treaſure hitherto was for an Ally; but 
in ſuch a War as I am ſpeaking of, her own imme- 
diate Intereſt would be the ſole Object of her View: 
The Netherlands would neceſſarily become the The- 
atre of War. There the is ſtrongeſt; and there ſhe 
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might, and probably would, puſh her Point in ſpite 
of the Dutch Barrier. This is the Point which France 
5 has had in View for near an Age; *tis a Point the 
e Dutch have moſt Reaſon to be very tender in regard 
©) Wt to it. They riſk much in loſing an Inch in this Spot; 
no but Frante dan bear loſing a great deal without any 
— Now, ſhould the too refin'd Politicks of the new 
ce Zngiie Miniſtry carry them ſo far as not to be able to 
h retixe without Loſs, or Riſk at leaſt, as it happened 
n to the Generals of the combin'd Army, by marching 
1 „Jo Achaffenberg, what Excuſe could they make to 
ul An injured, bubbled Nation? What Atonement can 


up. her Generals make for Miſtakes which have coſt 
every dear, were like to coft much dearer, and may 
ſtill be attended with uncommon Conſequences ? 
We will ſuppoſe the Conqueſt of Lorrain to be the 
Scheme concerted _— the Queen of Hungary 
„ an 
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and her potent Aux liary 3 11 true, this would be 
one Way to compenſate that Prinoeſs for her Ceſ- 
ſion of Sila: But with what Juſtice could the Con- 
ſort of that Princeſs agree to a Scheme attended with 
ſo notorious a Breach of Faith on his Side? At leaſt 
it would become him to reſtore the Grand Dutchy, 
infinitely more valuable in point of Revenue. Should 
the Conqueſt of Lorrain be in View, let us no more 
hear the German, or rather the Auſtrian F aith boaſt- 
ed of, nor the Gallick impeach'd. 
But leaving Juſtice out of the eſtion, as being 
a Virtue the leaſt regarded by moſt Princes, let us 
examine the Policy of the new Engliſb Miniſtry in 
adviſing an Attempt, which, if it ſhould not ſucceed, 
will be attended with Loſs and Infamy; and if it 
ſhould,” can be attended with no Conſequence equi- 
valent to the Expence. Suppoſing, after the — 
ction of Prince Charles of Lorrain and the Dutch to 
the combin'd Army, the French ſhould be obliged 
to give way to the firſt Motions of ſo unequal a Force; 

ſuppoſing the combin'd Army in Poſſeſſion of Lor. 
rain, muſt they not be ignorant of the Skill, the 
Power, and great Reſources of the French Nation, 
who can imagine they could long maintain the Poſ- tt 
ſeſſion ? France will never yield a ſingle Village by BW 
Treaty, until ſhe be drove to it by repeated ill Suc- C 
ceſs, after an Experience of a long and expenſive MW 
War. And who can ſupport ſuch a War inſt her? de 
The Queen of Hungary is utterly unable to defray any, 
or but a very ſmall Piogortion, of the Expence; 
the Princes of Germany will undoubtedly bear none 
at all; it is not their Intereſt that the Queen, or her 
Houſe, | ſhould acquire additional Strength. Who 
then but England muſt ſupport ſuch an Expence 8 
a an 
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an Attempt upon Lorrain vil neceſſarily occaſion ? 
-As France will change the Scene of War to the Ne- 
therlands, T agree that Holland muſt be obliged to 
come in for a Share of the Expence; but it will be 
ſo unequal a Proportion, that one may venture to 
nounce that England alone muſt neceſſarily be ſad- 
dled with Three Fifths, at leaſt, of the Expence of 
a War, which can't coſt ſo little as ten Millions an- 
nually. | 
i Well, but ſuppoſing England willing, I won't 
fay able, becauſe of the great Weight of her Taxes 
and Incumbrances, to maintain ſuch a tedious War 
againſt France as we have mentioned, ' what Benefit 
could ſhe propoſe to herſelf, ſuppoſing Lorrain, and 
even Alſace, ſhould be torn from France? Would 
the Loſs of thoſe Provinces impair, much leſs de- 
ſtroy her Trade, which ought to be the ſole Object 
of England in her Wars upon that neighbouring Com- 
mercial Rival, or indeed on any other Nation ? Her 
ſwerving from this ſalutary Maxim ever fince the 
Revolution in 1688, has been attended with Conſe- 
quences very 1njurious to her genuine Intereſt, 

If before now there had been any Want of Proof 
that the Intereſt of Ed was, and probably always 
will be facrificed to that of H, the preſent 
Conduct of the E-——+ Miniſtry would put the 
Matter out of Diſpute: For, if the Deſign be to pull 
down France, I beg leave to ſay, that England had a 
far nearer way to it than attempting Conqueſts on the 
Rhine and Moſelle. The Engliſh being at preſent po- 
tent at Sea, the firſt Step towards , reducing France 
ſhould be to deſtroy her Trade, by ruining her Colo- 
nies, by the Capture of her Trakng Ships, and by 
making continual Deſcents on her Sca-coaſts. . : 
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dogin a War againſt bas by in ſuch a Manner 

is here deſcribed, would — Meaning z but 
6s beap/all 66 moſt of the Expence of a War on the 
Continent, as Auxiliaries — — mn neither 
Meaning or De with regard to But may 
* not be — 8 with regard — Intereſt o 'F 
I, and the particular Intereſt of the new Mi. 
ou won't doubt it, if - you reflect, as has 
been — obſerved, that Hi, by the Hire of 
her Troops, and the Prefence of her E-—-r, muſt 
always be a Gainer by Exg/and*s being deeply con- 
cerned in a War on the Continent ; —— the new 
3 make their Court by falling in with the Paſ- 
ſions : and that a Land- war furniſhes 
many more Occaſions for Miniſterial Jobs than one 
by Sea, which, one may fay, is out of the Element 
of a of Ste, rn, 
But why ſhould you or I employ our Care about: 
Nation that has long neg her own natural In- 

tereſt ? Why ſhould we trouble ourſelves about Con- 
ſequences that can*t, morally ſpeaking, affect us or 
our Country? S———y would be ſafe from the 
Waſte of ſuch a War as England ſeems to meditate; 
and, unleſs it ſhould ſpread to N——<s and $S——y, 
might look on with Unconcern. A tender Father's 
Care has lately warded off the fatal Blow from a favou- 
rite Child, and would do fo again if Occaſion offered; 
but there is little Reaſon to fear that his Tenderneſs 
will be puſhed too far. Should the War go on, both 
Sides will think it equally their Intereſt to court and 
manage our Royal Maſter. The Intereſt of H——7 
will always tye down E, particularly during 
the Life of the preſent , as it has lately in the 
memorable Neutrality feemed to have been * 
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ed by Captain M——; e. Dr— 
is too near H —1 for our Maſter's having any 
Diſtaſte or Cauſe given him in Matters that don't 
affect the immediate Intereſt of H R577. 


But I forget that I ought not to make that a Toil, 
which I deſign'd as an Amuſement. Let me then 
cut off here, by aſſuring you, that no one in the 
World can be more ſincerely | 


Your*s, &c. 
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NE would have thought, after the 
Ry D:z:<NCE OF THE PEOPLE, 
and the ſeveral Pieces relating to 
the Hanover Forces in Britiſb Pay, 
eſpecially the FanTuzk VInDI- 
a CATION ( in which Laſt all the 

principal Jobbs are clearly 
and fully expoſed) had been ſo long 
in almoſt every Hand, that there 
me been no farther Need to enlarge upon thoſe 
ubjects. 
But we ſeem to read rather for Amuſement than In- 
lruction; or if we grow wiſer, tis to no End: We 
uffer the ſame ruinous Meaſures to be purſued, the 
ame dirty Hands to be employed: We. not enly ſuffer 
Things to be done, but we authorize them, when _— 
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which nobody even attempts to juſtify : And we are e- n 
very Day treated in the moſt open, barefac'd Manner, 
as if cqually void of Courage and Underſtanding. 1 

It is, therefore, ſtill neceſſary to recapitulate ſome b 
Paſſages, to add others, and to draw ſuch Inferences 
from all, as hall leave us without Excuſe, if we do not MW © 

rovide for our Security at Home, it as effectual a 1 
Manner a we havc, provided againſt all Dangers from 0 
a. JX 10 5 | 

In thefirſ Face, hens $ lay ir down, as an invin- a 
cible Truth, that this War, in which we have been, g 
for ſome Time, unhappily engag'd as Auxiliaries; and Ml i 
in which we are now more'dnhappily become Principals, 
was begot, and Concciv'd at H, and only NURs'D 
here . | by 
And to filetice all Gain-ſayers, it need only be recol- 
lecteu that, when the Emperor dy'd, France gave no 
Difturbance to the Queen of Hungary; but, on the 
contrary, Aſſurances of obſerving the Treaties ' then 
ſubſiſting; which Aſſurances then appear'd to be real, 
by their neither augmenting nor — their Troeps. 

That, in the midſt of this Calm, the King of Pruſfa, 
unè xpectedly, clhaim'd Part ot Sitefia, and took imme di- 
ate Poſſeſſion bf what he claim' d. 

And that England, otoriouſſy under the Influence 
and Direction of ###**#*, in ſtead of acting as a common 
Friend to both, and endeavouring to accommodate 
Ma ters, openly declared in Favour of the Queen 'of oe 
"Hungary, and diſſuaded her from yielding a Part of 
that Province, which it afterwards obliged her to relin- EY c. 
quiſh aNTIRELY- 10% 
All Europe was aſtoniſhed at this Step, and both fore- mi 
Faw and foretold that it would neceflarily force the un 
King of Pryſſiz into the Arms of France, and invite the Ki 
French Miniſtry, however pacific, to co-operate with | 
"him againſt the Queen of Hungary, from rhe Facilty ge: 
of 2 Experiment, and the, — Certainty of Suc- Bx 
dest. | GY 1: 2 
But tho" Europe, in the general, was aſtoniſhed at this 
Step, the Eleforgte of — was not; on the Se W. 
that Power, if ir canbe call a Power, was the only] En 
one Which, at chat Time, augmented its Forces Fe «Ri 
os made! 
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made ſuch Preparations-as argued ſhe was in the Secret 
and that under the Umbrage of England, ſhe not only 
believ' d hericit to be ſate, but retolv'd ro be a Gainer 
by theſe Commot ions. ? 

And that this was the Matter of Fact, became notori - 
ous and undeniable, when the Plan tor dividing the 
King of Pruffia's Dominions, was, by the Inadvertancy 
of a certain Miniſter, laid before both Houſes of Par- 
liament, among a Heap of Papers cail'd for, at a remark- 
able Period of Time, when the Miniſtry were in too 
great a Diſorder either to refuſe laying Papers before 
the Parliament, or to know what they laid. 

In the mean Time, France accepted the King of 
Pruſſia's Invitation, or rather could no longer reſiſt the 
Temptation, his Aſſiſtance gave then: In conſequence 
of which, theſe two Powers beſtirr'd themſelves fo vi- 
gorouſly, and took their Meaſures ſo happily, that the 
Avarice and Ambition of Hanover, were, inſtantly and 
eaſily, humbled and diſappointed : England was, con- 
ſequently, obliged to obey her Helm, and alter her 
Ceurſe: And as to the poor Queen of Hungary, inſtead 
of receiving the Procedtion ſhe had been promis'd by 
her High and Mighty Ally, ſhe was obliged to give up 
ALL Sileſta, that the juſtly exaſperated King of Pruſ- 
fea might, at leatt, ſuſpend his Vengeance upon his en- 
croaching Neighbour. ' England was, however, to pro- 
cure her an Equivalent for what ſhe had /;ft; and Hane- 
ver was determin'd to have one for what it had miſs'd. 

Hence proceeded the famous Negotiations, about S - 
CULARIZATIONS in the Empire; that Hildeſbeim and 
Oſnabrug, contiguous to, and long covered by, Hanover, 
might be annex'd to that Eleforate, which had been ſo 
unhappily ditappointed of its intended Share of the 
King of Pruſia's Dominions. 

From theſe Cauſes, and with theſe Views, w drud- 
ged on as Auxiliaries, ix a Gzxman War, but 
BEARING THE Ex INS of our Principals, till 
It hath, lately, pleas'd France to make us Principals too. 

This War, may, therefore, be literally ſaid to be a 
War of Zngland agaiuſt France : But, in Tenth, no one 


Engi ib Motive hath, as yet, appeared, either in the 
Riſe or Progreſs of it: England; indeed, is the Cat's 


6 
Foot ; and who is the Jactanapes there is no Need te 
* | | 
owever, we are now in; and, as far as the Intereſts 
of Great Britain can be concern'd, it muſt and will be 
ſupporred by every true Briton. | 
; ho then the — Conditions muſt be under. 
That it be carried on, firſt and principally, for the 
Security and Intereſt of our Commerce: And, ſecondly, 
for the neceſſary Defence of that Part of the Continent, 
only, in which England has any Concern : I mean the 
BARRIER. . . 
That it be carried on by Britiſh Means; that is, by 
the Fleets of Great Britian; and the Land: Forces of 
Great Britain; or ſuch Mercenaries, in Britib Pay, as 
have no ſeparate Views, nor no Pretence to ſeparate 
Favour or Command. | | 
And that it be concluded upon Britiſb Conditions of 
Peace only. | 
Ir will not, it cannot be thought to be carricd on for 
Britiſb Views, if a ſingle Man in Britiſb Pay, be ſent to 
the Defence, or the Obſervation of Lower Saxony, how- 
ever, whenever, or by whoever threaten'd or attack'd. 
If Saxe Lauenburg, taken in the laſt Century, by the 
Duke of Zell, without the leaſt Pretence of Right, 
while claimed by two contending Parties, one of which 
had a Title that Force only could ſet aſide: If either of 
theſe Parties, I ſay, ſhould endeavour to recover that 
Dutchy, it does not, it cannot, in any Degree, affect 
Great Britain. We have nothing to do with it. | 
Should Bremen add Verden, (bought by the Eleforate, 
in the firſt Near after the Acceſſion of G. I. tho' known 
to be ftoien ) be invaded and conquer ' d, it is no Concern 
of ours: but on the contrary, in that Caſe, ou own 


Linnen Manufa#zvres might poſſibly meet with that En- 5 


couragement which is now deny d them. 

Should any Part of the EleForate bo attack'd by any 
Power,. upon any Pretence whatever, I have the Au- 
thority of the Ad of Settlement to aſſert, that England 
-ought not to be encumber d with the Expence of defend- 
ing it, notwithſtanding the late TxuLy BRIITISĩX 
Declaration of a late commen, and now noble Pa TRIO r, 
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That, if the 8 attack d upon the Account 
of England, it was the Dou r v of England io defend it. 
The At of Settlement hath no ſuch Proviſo : And ſhould 
any ſuch inſidious Interpretation be admitted, it is ob- 
vious, Hanover would never be attack'd but upon the 
cr. ¶ Account of England : Conſequently England would loſe 
the very Benefit of being an Iſland, and become a mot 
— Part, of a moſt contemptible Particle of the 
Int nent. 8 
If, therefore, out of a tender Concern for that E- 
leflorate, and from a ſettled Reſolution to prefer the Se- 
curity of that Province to all other Conſiderations, the 
National Troops of England, or the Haneverian Merce- 
naries in Engliſh Pay, ſhould all, or any of them, leave 
he Barrier, and move towards Lower Saxony, the only 
ntereſt of England, upon the Continent, would be 
hereby entirely ſacrificed ; and all the World would 
ec, that, alike in War and Peace, we were but ths 
ools and Implements of *. | 
As it is not to be expected or imagined, that our good 
riends, the Dutch, will venture to bring upon them- 
elves the Indignation of France, out of ſtark Love and 
Kindneſs for us, unleſs we nears An — — 
roe and 5 ent, that the nce and Se- 
rity 2 be the ſole Object of the 
ar: As it muſt be preſumed, that even the Queen of 
Fxgary muſt be under equal Apprehenſions with the 
Atch and us; that the Vortex of H will, 
uſual, draw every Motion and every Meaſure within 
ts own greedy Circle: If ſuch an expreſs and poſetive En- 
agement is, under any Pretence whatever, declin'd, we 
* upon it, that the War will not be con- 
upon Brjtib Principles; that, conſcquently, the 

will take as little Share in it as poſlible ; and 
we ſhall be in the ſhocking Circumſtance, of risk- 
1 all Things, to gain Nothing. | 

f the Hanoverian Mercenaries ſhould be continued in 
Ir Pay another Year, notwithſtanding the notorious 

of their being continued this, and, notwith- 
nding the Evidence whic!. hath aroſe, either of their 
ot daring to fight at all, or their Reſolution of fight- 
g In no other Cauſe than that of a 
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will become ſelf-cvidenc, that in the carrying on g 
the War, Hritib Yeans were as little regarded as By 
2% Ends, BxkITisH MoNEty cxcepted ; without 
which it could not have been carried on at all. 
If the 6000 Men generoully furniſhed laft Year by thy 
Eleftorate, ſhould be withdrawn this Year from {hy 
combin'd Army, it wiil plainly appear with what Vie 
they were ſent the laſt; and if they ſhould be replag 
by 6000 from I olfemtuttel in Enplyb Pay, it will indug 
a very reaſonable Suſpicion, that a great Part of th 
Pay goes to the Electorate. 
< j a Peace ſhouid be patcb'd up, by which Ela 
ſhould not be left in a better Condition than it was h 
fore the War began, notwithſtanding the vaſt Expencej 
has been at, neither the Peace, nor the War can 
call'd Britiſb. | 

Bur if Hanover, which has no Claim to any Acquily 
ons, by this War, ſhould, by the Peace, make any, ſac 
as Hildeſteim ſeculariz'd, or the Alternative of Ojnaby 
turned into a Perpetuity, that Peace and that War e 
only be deem'd Electoral. TOES _— 
! | Theſe are the preicnt great Objects of ourAttentid 
and the War ought to be ſupply'd and ſupported q 
upon theſe Principles. | 
Should Hanever even be loft in the Squabble, Engle 
far from thir ki ng to retri-ve it, ought to ſay with 
* who had loſt a bad H iſe, I bat it bad G or 
1205s. | 1 
Indeed, could the abſolute Ceſſion of Hanover, to ij 
Power whatever upon the Continent, procure a. gal 
Pexc: for Eurlend, it would fill remain more in 
Debt than any Pence could pay: For, putting Hamil 
ut fior hundred chouſard Pounds a Year, and ſuppoll 
the Fee ' Simple of it ſold at five and twenty Years Bi 
ebaſc, which is, I preſume, the higbeſt Price the L 
of Germany will bear, it would produce but twelye Ml 
Mons five hundred thouſand Pounds; And by * 
Means, after a thirty Years Peace, this Nation conti 
ed fifty Millions in Debt, when, at leaſt thirty mig 
Have been paid off. HaxovzR wil tell if 
Pleaſure. 2. * 
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